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Better Working Conditions 


Automatic temperature control, 
providing a comfortable, healthful 
temperature steadily for your work- 
ers, will result in greater production 
and more contentment among your 
employees. 


At the same time it will reduce 
your fuel bills enormously, 


Minneapolis-Honeywell controls 
are applicable to all types of heating 


systems, using all kinds of fuels. 
They are also suitable for accurate 
temperature control in manufactur- 
ing processes. 

The experience of Minneapolis- 
Honeywell enginéers is at your dis- 
posal. A call from you may result in 
great economies and increased plant 
efficiency. 


WHETHER YOUR BUILDING IS EQUIPPED WITH DIRECT RADIATION, UNIT HATERS OR 
BOTH, CONSULT US FOR ECONOMICAL OPERATION. 


MINNEAPOLIS-HONEYWELL SALES, Incorporated 


“Connecticut Distributors for the Minneapolis-Honeywell Regulator Company, established 1885 


60 Trumbull Street 
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EVERY BUSINESS HOUSE 


has its own banking problems. 


service is not enough. 


Perfunctory banking 


It does not help a business to grow. 


The Phoenix State Bank and Trust Company under- 


takes to supply to every customer intelligent and courte- 


ous service adapted to individual requirements. We 


will be glad to consider your problems. 


\ PHOENIX STATE BANK 
AND TRUST COMPANY 
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Duty 
to 
Cargo 


THE obligation of the ocean 
carrier is not limited to transpor- 


tation alone. Cargo must be 


handled carefully, moved swiftly, 
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dition. q@ Tangible proof of 
American-Hawaiian’s superior service is its record of outturn. @ With 
93,000,000 packages of general merchandise handled 
during 1928, damages amounted to only 88/100 of 1% of the 


freight revenue, — by far the lowest record of any major cargo carer! 
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THE NATIONAL ORIGINS PROVISION 


The National Origins provision came into force July 1, after Congress 
had refused to accede to President Hoover’s wishes for a further post- 
ponement of its effective date. 


This provision aims to apportion the immigrant quota from each 
country by a supposedly scientific inquiry into the racial derivations of our 
present population, rather than on the 1890 Census, which has been the 
quota basis hitherto. Besides paring down the total annual entries to the 
United States from 164,647 to 153,714, it effects radical transpositions in 
the immigrant quotas from various countries. 

The soundness of the theory behind this enactment is hardly open to 
challenge. Having accepted the principle of restricted immigration, we 
are committed to the most equitable method of quota allocation consistent 
with practicability. But “ practicability’ is the rub; and was “ practica- 
bility’, rather than disagreement with the theory, which provoked most of 
the protests against this provision. 

Like every human effort, the 1890 Census as a quota basis had its 
shortcomings, but in its major aspects it stood the pragmatic test. It 
worked. And it had taken on something of a settled character. There 
are those who believe that the National Origins provision is unworkable, 
except upon arbitrary assumptions which may offend those elements in our 
population who see in it a discrimination. Here, it seems, was a place 
where theoretical accuracy might well have been subordinated to the 
interests of internal harmony. 


The proclamation declaring this provision in force was issued by 
President Hoover much against his will. The Connecticut Congressional 
delegation, and especially Senator Bingham, fought violently to uphold the 
right arm of the President. It is regrettable that the majority chose to 
repudiate his leadership on a question on which he was presumably better 


informed than they. 
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The Beach at Hammonassett State Park 


Importance of Parks to 
Industrial Workers 


By P. L. Burrrick, 


Secretary, Connecticut Forest and Park Association 


ONNECTICUT industry bases its labor 

policy on the desirability of highly trained 
employes who are satisfied with their environ- 
ment and have no desire to move to other sec- 
tions where wages may be higher but living 
conditions less satisfactory. 

As a specific instance of the success of this 
policy it was stated by President Page of the 
New Departure Mfg. Co. in a talk before the 
Connecticut Manufacturers Association that 
when the General Motors Company bought 
control of the New Departure Company they 
wanted to move the plant to Michigan. He led 
them to give up the plan by saying that he had 
better workmen in Connecticut than could be 
hired in any other part of the country. The 
thing that prevented such men from leaving 
Connecticut, he said, was the more satisfactory 
living conditions here: the homes, the commu- 
nity life and above all the recreational advan- 
tages of our park system. 

Few deny the value of existing parks for 
this purpose, but many fail to realize that in- 
creases in population require increases in park 
areas, just as it does increases in schools, roads, 
water works and other public improvements, I 





recently encountered a wealthy citizen on a 
stroll in a city park established some 50 years 
ago largely by private generosity. He re- 
marked that we ought to be grateful to those 
who had provided the public with such a 
beautiful spot. I happened to know that he 
had refused to contribute to a popular subscrip- 
tion to provide another park which the tripling 
of the city’s population had rendered impera- 
tive. 

Starting with the smaller city-owned areas 
we have first, the tree-covered squares or 
‘greens’ which add to the spaciousness, dig- 
nity and individual character of our New 
England communities. Then there are play- 
grounds where children in densely crowded 
districts can play out of the reach of automo- 
biles and trolley cars — to the great advantage 
of children, parents, automobilists and trans- 
portation companies. Somewhat similar are 


public athletic fields where the ball team from 
the metal foundry and the hardware factory try 
conclusions—to the physical well-being of both 
players and spectators. Then we have types of 
areas more commonly thought of as “ parks”, 
namely larger areas on the outskirts of cities 
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useful for public bathing 
beaches, golf courses, auto- 
mobile drives, quiet strolls, 
nature study and for the 


preservation of natural 
scenery or local historic 
spots. These parks appeal 


in One way or seeks to all 
citizens without regard to 
age or status. Next to a 
well developed educational 
system, their presence 
seems but to stamp a com- 
munity as progressive and a 
desirable place in which to 
live and raise a family. 

Parks such as these are 
usually layed out — with 
the possible exception of 
bathing beaches and golf 
links —on lands of no 
great value for ordinary 
community development, 
lands which if not taken 
over by the community will 
sooner or later be largely 
for low class purposes, add- 
ing to police, fire and sani- 
tary costs more than they 
yield in taxes. Usually sur- 
rounding property values 
are increased and stabilized by the presence of 
public parks of all kinds. No sane man builds 
a $50,000 house on a lot if he has reason to 
think a factory or low grade real estate ‘‘ devel- 
opment ” is going to be established across the 
street. 

The part played by gifts in building up city 
park systems has been considerable, and many 
industrial companies have participated in it 
either directly or through their officers, con- 





Quinnepaug Pines, State Park near Putnam, Conn. 








A Park Drive in East Rock Park, 
New Haven, Conn. 
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sidering it a sound invest- 
ment in the development of 
the communities from 
which they draw their 
labor. - Other companies 
have provided athletic fields 
or playgrounds for the 
local public or their em- 
ployes in pursuit of the 
same idea. It is felt by 
some that areas given direct 
to the public are less apt to 
create feelings of paternal- 
ism on the part of users 
than company owned and 
operated areas. 

Some of our larger Con- 
necticut cities have park 
systems of national repute, 
and some of the smaller 
ones have well developed 
systems or individual parks 
of great merit. Likewise 
some of the larger towns 
looking to the future, have 
begun park development of 
much promise. It is, how- 
ever, not too much to say 
that few, if any, cities or 
more populous towns in the 
state have adequate park 
areas for the needs of their present popula- 
tion. Certainly none have systems sufficiently 
varied or extended to be adequate for large 
increases in population which are sure to come. 
In some cases, unfortunately, no park work 
of any kind has been attempted even by cities 
of considerable size. A city without a park 
system is no more to be considered pro- 
gressive than one without an adequate water 
supply. 





View from Sunset Rock State Park, Plainville, Conn. 
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STATE PARKS 

It must be realized that however far the 
municipalities and the towns of the state may 
advance in their park developments, there will 
still be necessity for the establishment of parks 
not pertaining to any one community and 
covering larger areas than municipalities or 
towns could be expected to acquire. 

State Parks were intended to embrace areas 
of fine natural scenery, areas suitable to types 
of recreation not easily provided for by city 
parks and historic spots not pertaining to any 
particular community. 

The Connecticut State Park Commission was 
organized in 1913 but has since become known 
as the State Park and Forest Commission. 
The first State Park was established back in 
the Eighties when the Putnam Memorial Camp 
Ground was set aside in Redding, Fairfield 
County, on the site of the encampment of 
General Putnam of the Revolutionary Army. 
This area originally intended largely for a 
historic memorial has become an important re- 
creational centre in a section where other park 
facilities are notably lacking. 
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| Cnnecticut State Park, 

Picture Plan 
: Published by 

Connecticut Forest 8 Park Association 


215 Church St. New Haven, Cons. 
Uanuary 1929 


Since its organization our State Commission 
has acquired a total of 38 State Parks aggre- 
gating some 8,500 acres in extent. Of this area 
about 3,300 acres have been donated, in some 
cases by individuals, in some by associations 
organized for the specific purpose and in some 
by corporations, notably the Chase Companies 
of Waterbury and Landers, Frary & Clark of 
New Britain. Important gifts of land or money 
have been made by the White Memorial 
Foundation, of Litchfield, the Black Rock 
Forest, Inc. and the Sleeping Giant Park Asso- 
ciation, the Stoeckel family of Norfolk and the 
Whittemore family of Naugatuck. 

These state properties are of great value to 
the people of the state, being utilized by some 
750,000 people a year. This attendance is in 
no sense a stimulated one as there has been no 
advertising campaign to induce people to use 
them. 

The best known is the shore park at Ham- 
monasset Beach where the state has a stretch of 
two miles of shore front with nearly 1,000 
acres of meadow and woodland behind it. The 
large use of this park is so well known as to 
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scarcely require mention of statistics, and has 
grown so fast that the Commission has had to 
make use of expedients such as the installation 
of wooden water pipes to the camp grounds be- 
cause funds for more permanent construction 
were not available. 

Unfortunately, the Commission has never 
had sufficient funds to establish additional state 





The Giant Cliff —Sleeping Giant State Park near 
New Haven, Conn. 


shore parks. Registration figures show that 
95% of visitors to Hammonasset Beach are 
from the central region of the state, indicating 
that it is too distant from them for a single 
day’s trip. Lake Waramaug, near Milford, 
is the only inland recreation park which offers 
swimming facilities along with camping and 
picnic privileges. Bathing facilities could be 
developed in other parks if funds were avail- 
able. Hence people from the industrial 
towns of the eastern and western sections must 
either remain away from Long Island Sound or 
crowd into the few already inadequate munici- 
pal or town beaches on the shore front near 
them. 

Parks set aside in hill sections for scenic 
preservation and for camping, tramping and 
the like are not, of course, used as intensively 
as those adapted especially for bathing. Never- 
theless, those which we have are utilized to a 
surprising extent, some of them such as Mt. 
Tom and Indian Well for group camping by 
the Boy Scouts who have leased privileges upon 
portions of them. Some, such as Kent Falls, in 
Litchfield County, and the Devil’s Hop Yard 
in Middlesex County are used for picnicking, 
tramping and nature study. The total recorded 
attendance at these two parks in 1927 was 
77,000. Doubtless the actual attendance was 
higher. 

Our state has made a commendable beginning 
with its park system — we are ahead of al! our 


neighboring states except New York, although 
far behind her. Of the 38 State Parks not 
more than half a dozen have sufficient areas 
or development to serve as important recrea- 
tion centers. Most of them are merely foot- 
holds at some key locality — a mountain top, 
a beach or river frontage, a ravine or the like. 
Until funds are available for additions to their 
area and installations of necessary public facil- 
ities their greatest value to the people of the 
state lies in the future. 

Their development, however, need not be 
particularly expensive. Except in the case of 
bathing beaches, ordinary development consists 
largely in constructing trails or inexpensive 
road, a few shelters, water supply, sanitary 
facilities and the like. Expensive artificial 
features perhaps necessary and desirable in city 

parks are out of place in State Parks. The 
ieee of the work to be done is large enough 
to require greater financial support. 


STATE FORESTS 


State Parks must not be confused with State 
Forests. The former are primarily to provide 
the indirect benefits derived from popular out- 
door recreation and the preservation of an at- 
tractive environment. The latter are primarily 
for growing timber, protecting water supplies, 
providing means for dev eloping wood-using in- 
dustries and the like. (See Forestry and Indus- 
try in Connecticut, ‘‘ Connecticut Industry ” 
April, 1929). While, of course, they are avail- 
able for recreation of certain rugged types, they 
are not and cannot without sacrificing their 
fundamental purposes be made into recreation 
places of the type needed for the average urban 
citizen. Connecticut needs both State Parks 





Mt. Tom State Park in winter. 
sports is increasing 


Use of parks for winter 


and Forests to insure its future as a good place 
in which to live, work and play. 
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Obsolescence—Is it a Cure 
_For Overproduction? 


By Joun V. Monvtacue, 


Comptroller Scovill Manufacturing Co. 


HE problem of 

obsolescence has 
always been before 
manufacturers. Not 
until recently has it 
been given serious con- 
sideration. In all mag- 
azines dealing with 
business problems and 
in almost every issue, 
articles will be found 
presenting some phase 
of this difficult question. 
Business associations, 
trade societies, all or- 
ganizations having as 
worthy objects the wel- 
fare of American busi- 
ness and the promotion 
of ideas for the devel- 
opment of better, safer 
and saner business, are 
addressed every day on 
this subject. I have 
been asked to answer 
the question which ap- 
pears as the title of this 
article. 

What is meant by obsolescence in factory 
operation? Does that one word comprehend 
all the factors contributing to depreciation of 
which. obsolescence is only one? Or does it 
mean only that shrinkage in worth or value of 
some mechanical thing induced by changes in 
style, developments in the arts or in some par- 
ticular art, mechanical inventions — something 
outside of the thing itself, which cannot be 
charged as a fault in its construction or a weak- 
ness in its operation? Is not that question a 
definition of obsolescence? It might be ampli- 
fied by saying that it is the unexpected and 
unforeseen manifestations of unknown and 
invisible forces intrusively nullifying the worth 
or value of existing plants as distinguished from 
the consumption of that worth or value by wear 
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or their physical deteri- 
oration caused by use. 

Usually a discussion 
of the subject includes 
deterioration. Obsoles- 
cence and deterioration 
taken together consti- 
tute depreciation. They 
work simultaneously but 
perhaps at different 
speeds. As they have 
the same effect on a 
statement of profits or 
on a company’s finances, 
there is a logical reason 
for their combination 
in accounting. How- 
ever difficult it is to 
estimate the productive 
life of any kind of a 
machine for the pur- 
pose of establishing 
rates that will eventu- 
ally absorb its cost in 
the cost of its products, 
nothing short of infall- 
ible vision or a divine 
gift of absolute phophecy can anticipate the re- 
sults of the activities of the human brain. 
Experience directs the estimates of a machine’s 
life. No guide has been found which will assist 
in guessing ‘at the kind or number of inventions 
which will be made during that machine’s life 
and from which will emerge better machines. 

““ Obsolescence — is it a cure for overpro- 
duction?” This question ignores the factor of 
deterioration. Therefore, the answer should 
divorce two things which have heretofore been 
considered inseparable in accounting. That 
can be done theoretically, however unusual it 
may be in practice. 

The question carries two broad implications 
— Ist, that there is overproduction; 2nd, that 
overproduction is a bad condition and needs 
correction. A closer examination of these two 
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propositions prompts 
further question. Are 
more productive ma- 
chines to be found in 
factories than can be 
used or has the operation 
of such machines pro- 
duced more articles than 
can be absorbed by the 
consuming public? Is 
there over-machine 
capacity in factories fol- 
lowed by overproduction of consumable 
articles? Staticians say that both conditions 
are true. Economists admit them but classify 
both under the name of maladjustment. Ac- 
countants care not for distinctions without a 
difference but endeavor to find and audit the 
fact. The fact exists, as evidenced by the recent 
publication of figures in financial periodicals 
showing that factories are not operating at 
100% of their capacities and that inventories 
are relatively large. 

Obsolescence will cure neither condition. It 
is one of the causes of such conditions. Progress 
demands change and obsolescence is simply the 
registration of change. It will exist and work 
as long as human beings have reasoning powers. 
It will contribute to high costs in manufacturing 
and deplete profits in all business where things 
of value are used until research laboratories 
cease to function and mankind is wholly satis- 
fied with things as they are. It is the price of 
progress, the living cost of business. Viewed in 
that light, its return of profits on its cost, even 
after substracting its enferced losses, is im- 
measurable. It will reduce the cost of produc- 
tion and continue to increase profits as long as 
improvement in methods, scientific discoveries 
and new inventions keep human beings partially 
dissatisfied. It is a spur to the inventor, an 
accelerator to the operator and a condiment to 
the consumer. It scraps factories and builds 
new ones. It demolishes a business and creates 
another. It makes bankrupts and millionaires. 


The enormous growth and unprecedented 
success of the automobile industry are striking 
examples of its effect. Change and improve- 
ment are the forerunners of discontent and 
regret. Engine improvements are every day 
occurrences. More power for hills and speed 
and quick starting is sought and found. Body 
designs are constantly changing. Riding com- 
fort has reached the hammock stage. Car 
manipulation is simpler and easier, all of which 
creates dissatisfaction in the possession of a car 


satisfied. 
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Obsolescence will reduce the 
cost of production and continue 
to increase profits as long as im- 
provement in methods, scientific 
discoveries and new inventions 
keep human beings partially dis- 
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long before use has worn 
it out or consumed its 
cost. 

So it is with fabricat- 
ing machinery. Improve- 
ments of old machines 
and inventions of new 
machines affect the de- 
sirability and profit 
potentialities of existing 
machines. In every fac- 
tory these conditions 
exist. Would the installation of the new ma- 
chines reduce productive capacity? Not if the 
new machines are really improvements and the 
old ones are not relegated to the scrap pile. 
Is it cheaper or more profitable to operate the 
old machines or should the new machines be 
purchased? Common sense says yes to the first 
part of the question and no to the second part 
unless the savings in the cost of operating the 
new machines during their expected operating 
lives will recover the unused or unabsorbed por- 
tion of the cost of the old machines and at the 
same time more than pay for the additional 
cost, if any, of the new machines. The oper- 
ating life of a machine may be very short. It 
may have been designed and built for use in 
the production of a single special order in which 
case the original outlay for its purchase and 
other incidental costs must be a part of the cost 
of the order. Or it may be that the machine 
is one used for the making of a popular stand- 
dard article, a necessity, and may reasonably be 
expected to last in continuous use for ten years 
or more. Then its costs may be recovered by 
charging its production with one-tenth of those 
costs each year for ten years. Should a better 
machine make its appearance any time during 
those ten years, the question of what to do 
again arises. 

The most successful manufacturer of this or 
any other age faces these unknown possibilities 
and effects of obsolescence by running his ma- 
chines continuously or beyond their rated 
speeds or capacities and in this way forces de- 
terioriation, through wear, to anticipate ex- 
pected or possible supersessions. Proof of his 
wisdom is found in his success. 


‘Machine endurance may be measured in 
years. Experience or history establishes cycles 
for wear and tear. There is no replacement 
cycle for obsolescence. It is more like an un- 
even coil, each ring in the coil representing the 
cost of a new machine and it may be that each 

(Continued on page 22) 
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Centuries of Brass Making 


By Rosauie D. CALLAN, 


Editor of the Business Historical Society Bulletin 


M ORE than with any other 


Connecticut is bound up with 
the manufacture of brass. In 
1926 William G. Lathrop gave 
the figure of two-thirds of the 
product of the United States as 
Connecticut’s share of that in- 
dustry; and one fifth in value 
of the industrial product of 
that state as proceeding from 
the making and working of 
brass. The experiments, diff- 
culties and victories which 
marked the course of this in- 
dustry are as interesting a 
phase as any in the absorbing 
story of business development. 
They are reconstructed for us 
in the part of the Business His- 
torical Society collection relat- 
ing to brass. 

The story does not, in all 
probability, go back as far as 
some references in the King 
James version of the Old 
Testament might lead us to 
suppose. 
armor, and the brass castings 
made for the tabernacle, were probably of 
bronze, an alloy which was undoubtedly in use 
in India, China, Japan, Egypt, Nineveh and 
Babylon before recorded history. And the 
‘brass ” which was “ molten out of the stone ” 
in the book of Job probably referred to copper. 

But although the confusion in terms makes it 
impossible to determine accurately how long 
ago the art of brass-making was discovered, 
Dioscorides makes an unmistable reference to 
it in the first century. After that the processes 
must have developed slowly, for the first accu- 
rate technical description of them comes from 
the thirteenth century. Metallic zinc was not 
used in making the alloy, but a zinc ore called 
calamine. It is supposed that this transforma- 
tion of copper into a new metal which resembled 
gold by heating with a substance which was not 
another metal was one of the factors which 
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industry, the history of Hy mibide folido cupro conflatur ahenum, 

Vanda fluens pute: quo calefata tepet. 
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‘inspired the search for the 
philosopher’s stone. 

A pamphlet published by the 
Bridgeport Brass Company 
quotes a description of mediae- 
val brass-making which would 
almost apply to smelting in the 
pit furnace still to be seen in 
some plants, and in general use 
before the advent of the elec- 
tric furnace in 1915. Calamine 
and fine coal were mixed to- 
gether, with water and salt 
added. The mixture was di- 
vided among eight heated pots, 
and the copper was added on 
top. The heat was applied for 
nine hours. The mixture was 
then well stirred, and allowed 
to stand for an hour, when it 
was poured into a mould made 
of Britain stone. In pouring 
the metal the caster was envel- 
oped in a cloud of fumes. 
Mediaeval workman guarded 





bifrixa coqu.ts. 





of these by holding the ends of 


teeth while skimming or pour- 
ing, according to Galon, in a paper before the 
Academie Royale des Sciences in 1746. The 
work of both in the mediaeval shop and at a pit 
purnace was highly skilled and necessitated long 
experience. The proper time to add the zinc 
was in both instances determined by the color of 
the flame. 

The beginnings of the trade in England and 
America were in some respects strikingly sim- 
ilar. In the time of Queen Elizabeth, England 
was economically behind some of the countries 
of the continent. Germany was particularly 
enterprising, excelling above all in her skill in 
metals. In the second half of the sixteenth 
century Augsburg was already a_ financial 
center. Henry VIII had already had extensive 
dealings in copper with the house of Fugger 
there, for the copper mines in England at the 
time had practically not been worked at all, 
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And capitalistic enterprise in Germany, which 
was seeking a profitable field for outside invest- 
ment, naturally turned to the undeveloped re- 
sources of England. 

At the same time motives were at work in 
England which made for a favorable reception 
of German skill and capital. The right of work- 
ing mines had always been a royal prerogative, 
and from time to time had been handed over 
to certain favored individuals. 

‘“‘ But no matter whether the 
mines were under the immedi- 
ate control of the Crown or of 
a private employer,” says 
Henry Hamilton in his English 
Brass and Copper Industries to 
1800, “‘ it was obviously to the 
interest of the Government 
that they should be worked 
eficiently and made to pay. A 
man like Henry VIII was cer- 
tainly shrewd enough to see 
greater possibilities still, and 
he must have looked with long- 
ing on the wealth that might be 
made to flow into the royal 
purse by encouraging successful 
mining.” 

There was also the need for 
ordnance, most of which until 
well into the sixteenth century 
was imported. Some practical 
difficulties were experienced in obtaining it from 
abroad at the psychological moment, and the 
idea of importing either so necessary an article 
or the materials for it was alien to the ruling 
theories of the time. This need for materials 
for ordnance, and at the same time of trade 
tools, (notably those used in the woolen- 
working trade), in conjunction with the desire 
of augmenting the royal income, brought about 
in the reign of Queen Elizabeth the formation 
of two companies, the Mines Royal, which had 
the exclusive right of working mines of copper 
and the precious metals throughout the only 
profitable districts in England; and the Mineral 
and Battery Works, whose business was the 
manufacture of brass, the term “ battery” re- 
ferring to the old method, which preceded 
rolling of working brass into sheets and then 
into articles like pots and kettles by means of 
various sizes of hammers. Both were financed 
largely with German capital, although the 
names of English landholders appear on the 
lists of stockholders, and both were worked by 
skilled artisans brought over from Germany. 
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The history of the next two and a half cen- 
turies of brass-making is told fascinatingly by 
Mr. Hamilton. He described the difficulties 
with the foreign laborers, who were inclined to 
keep their skill a secret among themselves, and 
whose alien ways sometimes made them an 
object of persecution by the natives. He traces 
the progress from monopolistic to competitive 
conditions, and the gradual letting down of the 
barriers of protection, so nec- 
essary at the early stages; and 
the advance of invention, and 
the characteristic features of 
the factory system, which was 
present in a remarkable degree 
from the beginning in mining 
and manufacturing the unfin- 
ished metal. He sketches the 
development of Birmingham, 
its laboring conditions, the rise 
of association among working 
men, and the increasing tend- 
ency toward combination 
among employers. The con- 
temporary evidence of ac- 
counts in manuscript gives the 
wages of laborers and the cost 
of manufacturing, and of liv- 
ing. Books like Defoe’s Tour 
Through the Whole Island of 
Great Britain, Sir Josiah 
Child’s Discourse of Trade and 
Child’s Discourse of Trade and the Fodinae 
Regales of Sir John Pettus, all books in the 
collection of The Business Historical Society, 
contribute descriptions of technical and business 
problems, and comments reflecting the economic 
beliefs of the day. 

By the beginning of the nineteenth century, 
when the United States began to set up industry 
of its own, the art and mystery of brass-making 
had been brought to so high a degree of skilled 
excellence that, naturally enough, the first 
thought of the new country was to turn to the 
old for its experience. England had imported 
the industry already developed, and experienced 
workmen to carry it on. The revolted British 
colonies wished to carry it across the Atlantic” 
in the same way. ‘The states on the seaboard 
were becoming overcrowded, new agricultural 
land was scarce, and there was nothing for the 
inhabitants who did not own good farms to do 
but emigrate farther West or turn to trade and 
industry. They resorted to both expedients. 
An extensive foreign trade was built up, iron 

(Continued on page 22) 
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Bigelow-Hartford Arada Rug, pattern *6504. Hamidan design, camel hair ground 


New Trends in the Rug and 
Carpet Business 


[= looking back over the history of machine- 
made rugs and carpets since the invention of 
the power-loom by Erastus B. Bigelow more 
than a century ago, one may well be impressed 
by the complete metamorphosis which the past 
five years have brought about in this type of 
merchandise. 

The numerous changes which this brief 
period has witnessed may be divided into two 
groups — the physical, which includes radical 
innovations in design, coloring, and construc- 
tion; and the abstract, even more drastic, which 
embraces a complete revision of consumer 
buying attitude in regard to rugs and carpets. 

To the ever-growing importance of style, the 
dominating factor in every type of home fur- 
nishing today, may be traced to this change in 
the consumer’s buying attitude. Up until a pe- 
riod of a very few years ago, quality and value 
were the principal selling points of floor cover- 
ings. Style, while present to a certain extent, 
was entirely subordinate to these other factors. 

Since that time, however, style has been more 
and more in ascendancy in rugs and carpets, 
until today it ranks as a major selling point. 


An extensive nation-wide survey made a year 
ago by the Bigelow-Hartford Carpet Company 
revealed the fact that style is regarded by the 
modern woman as one of the most important 
factors, if not the most important, to be con- 
sidered when buying a floor covering. 

What has been responsible for this change? 
The education of the consumer to a higher 
standard of beauty in home furnishings and in- 
terior decoration, ‘brought about by the various 
decorative magazines, the moving pictures, and 
the radio; the growth of color in the home; the 
increase in travel and entertaining; and last, but 
not least, the desire of the modern woman to 
make her home express her individuality to as 
great an extent as does her personal wardrobe. 

It was to meet these new conditions, and to 
provide floor covering salesmen with a suitable 
merchandising background for selling style and 
ensemble decoration, that Bigelow-Hartford, 
as a result of its survey, prepared and offered 
to the trade a year ago its Course in Selling 
Rugs and Carpets which has caused such a sen- 
sation in floor covering circles. Thousands of 
salesmen, in stores throughout the country, 
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have enrolled in this course 
with beneficial results to their 
salesmanship according to 
numerous communications re- 
ceived by Bigelow-Hartford. 

As a supplement to this 
course, Bigelow-Hartford is in 
the process of preparing an- 
other fact-finding survey 
dealing with important mer- 
chandising problems which 
today confront the retailer of 
floor coverings. Results of 
this survey will be analyzed 
and placed at the free disposal 
of floor-covering executives, 
buyers, and department heads. 

Almost as striking as the 
changes in buying habits and 
merchandising policies have 
been the physical changes them- 
selves in floor coverings. Of 
these, one of the most inter- 
esting is the swing of the 
pendulum back to wall-to-wall carpet, a trend 
gathering more and more momentum every 
season. 

Several different factors have contributed to 
the present popularity of carpet. Here, too, 
style has played an important part; decorators 
discovered the advantages of this type of floor 
covering, both in figured and plain fabrics, for 
carrying out their decorative effects, and their 
resultant demands led to the introduction of 
many new designs and colorings in carpet 
fabrics, until today almost any desired effect 
can be secured. 

The introduction of seamless broadloom 
widths has also had a share in the growth or 
carpet’s popularity. At the present time, 
Bigelow-Hartford is featuring seamless 12- 
foot widths in three of its carpets, and an 18- 
foot width —the greatest width available in 
any similar type of fabric now made in this 
country — in Brewster Broadloom. 

The practical advantages of wall-to-wall 
carpet have also been an important factor, as 
this type of floor covering is easier to clean with 
a vacuum cleaner than rugs, and does not entail 
constant care of floors. In fact, carpeting is 
being used over hardwood floors today fully as 
much as over the less sightly softer woods. 
Offices, too, are using carpets for the quiet they 
afford. 

Paralleling the swing to wall-to-wall carpet 
has been the rising vogue for stair carpets 





Bigelow Alba Wilton Carpet, 
pattern *12230/17 Modernistic French 
Design. 


which have also come back into 
popularity of late, and for 
much the same reasons. 

The demand for carpets and 
stair carpets has somewhat 
simplified the retailer’s stock 
problem, as he is enabled to 
sell from samples with only a 
minimum investment in _ roll 
goods. At the present time, 
Bigelow-Hartford’s cut carpet 
service includes 408 different 
designs and colorings, in 20 
fabrics. 

The recent rise to popularity 
of the “domestic Oriental” 
type of rug, with a sheen and 
woven-through design similar 
to the imported hand-made 
fabrics, has been a sensation in 
floor covering merchandising. 
The introduction in 1926 of 
Bigelow-Hartford’s popular- 
priced Servian rug, one of the 
first of this type to make its appearance, proved 
so successful that work was started perfecting 
a more expensive grade which would offer every 
feature of the finest Oriental rugs. The Arada 
rug, presented this season after a period of 
more than a year and a half’s constant experi- 
ment by the company’s textile experts, was the 
result. So closely does this rug counterpart the 
appearance, feel, and texture of the imported 
fabric that it has been pronounced by prominent 
floor covering authorities to be “ a threat to the 
imported eastern rugs,” particularly in view of 
the considerably lower price at which the Arada 
is offered. 

In the matter of design and coloring, the 
most striking innovation has been the intro- 
duction of the art moderne type of design, 
featured by geometric or angular patterns. 
Colorings in these designs have been modified 
and softened in the newer offerings. 

The hooked rug type of design, of New Eng- 
land origin, a comparatively recent innovation 
in machine-made rugs, has proven so popular in 
the loop-pile construction that it is being widely 
introduced in other types of fabrics. 

Frieze effects are another new introduction 
both in carpets and rugs offered by Bigelow- 
Hartford this season for the first time. In de- 
sign and in coloring, these fabrics reflect the 
new trends in drapery and upholstery fabrics, 
with which they may be combined in effective 
ensembles. 
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The Growth of Connecticut Boating 


By B. M. Morris, Jr. 


Dauntless Shipyard, Inc., Essex, Conn. 


Tt IE growth and popularity of Connecticut 
pleasure boating has brought about an ever 
increasing demand for products and accessories 
going into the manufacture and maintenance of 
numerous types of yachts and speed boats. 

Some years ago the writer as a boy, first had 
the opportunity of observing the comparative 
start of popular boat ownership and opera- 
tion on the lower Connecticut River. Even in 
those days, as well as gt the present time, the 
lower Connecticut River represented the most 
obvious point in the state for yacht congrega- 
tion, resulting both from the aieabe natural 
cruising facilities and from the fact that yacht 
owners may obtain the finest of workmanship 
in this vicinity. 

The best example of benefits derived from 
the more recent and largest development_of 
yachting is apparent in the town of Essex. This 
quaint old settlement, built along the lower 
Connecticut River shores, about a mile and one- 
half from the main Middletown-Saybrook 
road, rivals in many ways the more prominent 
maritime towns along the Atlantic seacoast. 

The population of the township is approx- 
imately 2500 residents. A brief list of trades- 
men will show that the volume of business is 
due entirely to the transient yacht population 
which makes its headquarters at this port. The 
list a 9 grocery stores, + hardware 
stores, . 3 drug stores, 2 fruit stores, 4 dry goods 
stores, 2 music stores, 4+ plumbing shops, 2 2 den- 
tists, 3 doctors, 1 furniture store, | print shop, 
4 restaurants, 1 tailor, 1 shoemaker, 1 watch 
maker, 3 real estate and insurance dealers, 2 
barber shops, | motion picture house, 4 hotels, 





3 garages, 2 gasoline and fuel oil yacht filling 

stations. From this list, it is apparent that 
2500 persons cannot possibly patronize so 

large a number of stores and business estab- 

lishments. The only other solution is that the 

boating public demands it. 

A great many articles manufactured in Con- 


necticut are used in the production of a new 
yacht. A few of the locally manufactured 
products used at The Dauntless Shipyards In- 
corporated, during the building of a 30 ton 
sailing schooner are as follows: Connecticut 
oak, galvanized iron fastenings, bronze screws, 
brass screws, lead castings, bronze castings, 
iron castings, brass pipe and tubing, glass and 





mirrors, marine hardware (rough and _fin- 
ished) upholstery and draperies, marine engine, 
copper water and gasoline tanks, spars, etc. 
The material in such a boat amounts to a 
total of $15,000 to $20,000. During the sea- 
son of 1928-1929, there were six large boats 
built making a total of about $100,000 to 
$120,000 paid to manufacturers and jobbers 
throughout the state. It is readily seen that 
with the proposed development of the Daunt- 
less Shipyard’s building capacity, this total 
should reach at least double the above amount 
within the next two years, and possibly more. 


These facts should prove interesting to the man- 


ufacturers and should warrant the support and 
cooperation of the state wherever possible. 
Constant necessity for repair and upkeep of 
yachts make repeat orders of the previously 
listed commodities most necessary. 

Fore some years yachting has been looked 
upon as one of the greatest luxuries. Now, 
however, automobiles have so crowded the 
highways of the state that Mr. Average Man 
can no longer obtain the much needed recre- 
ation and rest which is so vital to his business 
life. Therefore, a large number of persons 
living around or in the vicinity of the Con- 
necticut River have turned to boating as a re- 
sult of this automobile congestion. The pres- 
ent business is good, the future should ie bet- 
ter, and with continued business expansion and 
prosperity, boating in Connecticut is to become 
an important factor for those who manufac- 
ture marine products and to those who use 
them. 
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The Eastern Connecticut 
Style Show 


HE third biennial exhi- 

bition and style show of 
the Eastern Connecticut 
Mills Association is now re- 
cent history — vivid and col- 
orful memories of June 13, 
14 and 15 for those who vis- 
ited the exhibition in the Dan- 
ielson Armory. 

Fears over the well-being 
of the textile industry in east- 
ern Connecticut should have 
been brushed aside in the 
minds of the visitors by the 
overwhelming display of art- 
istry, productive genius and 
optimism which dominated 
every feature of the show. To 
those who were less fortunate 
in being able to attend, it may 
be said that Connecticut tex- 
tile manufacturers are en- 


tirely in accord with the new trend of the pres- 
ent market, and with products second to none 
by comparison, will give an excellent account 


of themselves for the coming 
year. 

Hundreds of patterns in 
Celanese voiles, chintzes 
Peter Pan, Flaxon, and Soi- 
sette prints, broadcloths, cur- 
tain materials, woolens, and 
all colors of the rainbow in 
rayons, both printed and 
plain, were artistically dis- 
played in the booths devoted 
exclusively to textile prod- 
ucts. 

Over thirty textile manufac- 
turers and allied concerns dis- 
played their products, a 
larger number of out-of-state 
companies being represented 
than ever before. Ten ex- 
hibitors were members of the 
Manufacturers Association of 
Connecticut. 

The opening night was fea- 





A. R. Boutinier, President 
Eastern Connecticut Mills Assn. 





F. L. Bascock, 
Director of Style Show 


tured by a military parade, 
headed by the Ashland Boys 
Band of Jewett City and the 
address of welcome by Pres- 
ident A. R. Boutilier of the 
Eastern Connecticut Mills 
Association. Invited ‘guests 
from many sections of the 
country and hundreds of vis- 
itors came to learn about the 
progress of the textile in- 
dustry in eastern Connecticut. 

Perhaps the most outstand- 
ing event of the show was 
a nightly style review in which 
the textiles made by each mill 
were displayed on_ living 
models, who in every instance 
were chosen by each mill from 
among their employees. This 
important part of the pro- 
gram was under the direction 


of F. L. Babcock, Style Director, and Editor of 
Fibre and Fabric, who after an introductory 
speech announced the name of each employee, 


the fabric worn, the name of 
the producer, and the name 
and number of the style of 
pattern. On the closing night, 
prizes amounting to $60.00 
were awarded to the seven 
best-dressed models. 

The illustrations which ap- 
pear on these pages were fur- 
nished through the courtesy 
of Fibre and Fabric, but un- 
fortunately do not show all of 
the displays, nor is it possible 
to do justice to such an array 
of exhibitors in detail, where 
space is limited. Those not 
shown in the photograph on 
pages 18 and 19 were the 
Assawaga Company of Day- 
ville, Conn., showing a com- 
plete line of fine and fancy 
woolens, draped to harmo- 
nize their colors; Powdrell & 
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Alexander of Danielson, 
showing an extensive exhibit 
of ruffed curtains and curtain 
cloths, arranged into_ en- 
sembles on stands to resemble 
windows; and the Ponemah 
Mills of Taftville, Conn., dis- 
playing Soisette, and Flaxon 
in prints and colors, also the 
nationally “known Alpha Ox- 
ford for men’s shirtings. 

The Totokett Manufactur- 
ing Company of Versailles 
had a neatly arranged display 
of their rayon alpacas for cur- 
tains, Peter Pan cloth in 
colors for women’s street and 
house wear, fancy prints for 
childrens’ wear, lawns and 
organdies. Fancy  shirtings, 
cotton dress-goods, and spe- 
cial linings were shown by the 
Quinebaug Company of Danielson; fine woven 


‘ madras and broadcloth shirtings by the Waure- 


gan Company of Wauregan, Conn.; and rayons, 
rayon prints, crepes and voiles by the United 
Merchants and Manufacturers Inc., Ashland 
Division. The Ashland Division had a most 
unique and novel display, showing a huge sun- 
burst of rayons as a background, rayon butter- 
flies at each end of the booth, and display racks 
in the foreground with draped rayon prints, 
voiles and crepes. 

The Central Worsted Company of Central 





Prentice W. CHASE, Secretary 


Village displayed a number of 
choice patterns of their well- 
known worsteds, featuring a 
suit of clothes made from one 
of these fabrics; E. H. Jacobs 
Mfg. Co. of Danielson fea- 
tured the new Jacobs roller 
cushion lug strap_ recently 
placed on the market; and 
the Veeder-Root Company a 
large display of all types of 
counters for mill work. 

Many other displays in- 
cluded machinery, general 
equipment and accessories. 

Prentice W. Chase, Secre- 
tary of the Eastern Connecti- 
cut Mill Association, did an 
admirable piece of work in 
planning for this show. 
Others who cooperated with 
him were A. R. Boutilier, 
President of the Eastern Connecticut Mills 
Association, J. Arthur Atwood, John F. Gard- 
ner, Jr., and many other mill executives too 
numerous to mention here. 

American industry has been setting forth 
new ideals and records for many years, — and 
Eastern Connecticut Textile Manufacturers, 
not to be outdone by other industries, have 
kept the pace. The Danielson show painted 
a brilliant picture of prosperity which again set 
forth the ideal combination of Connecticut 
craftsmanship and business acumen. 
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Private Ownership vs. 
Government Ownership 


By Epwarp N. Hurry 


Chairman of the Board, Hurley Machine Company, Former Chairman Federal Trade Commission, War 
Chairman U. S. Shipping Board, Member World War Debt Commission. 


AM against government ownership princi- 

pally because | am a business man; and like 
most business men, I have observed that as a 
rule even poorly-managed private enterprises 
are better directed than are public concerns. 
The mental attitude of 
Americans expressed in 
continual complaint 
about city government 
and school administra- 
tions is significant evi- 
dence on this point. The 
fact that taxes go up, 
year after year, while 
prices of many services 
decrease, as industries in- 
crease their efficiency, 
proves that “hard facts” 
justify our chronic polit- 
ical grouch. 

A few years ago auto- 
mobiles, radio sets and such things were lux- 
uries, even for rich men. Now they are in 
reach of nearly every purse. But schooling 
costs more to the taxpayer and renter; justice 
in our courts is more and more a luxury, while 
police protection becomes less and less efficient. 

Government, even when rendering services 
for which there are not supposed to be any 
charges and in which no profits are supposed to 
be earned, nevertheless piles up ever increasing 
burdens on the people. Such services as water 
supply and sewerage have been committed to 
governments in order that those services, on 
which the general health so largely depends, 
shall have the widest possible consumption ir- 
respective of cost. Today the important point 
is not who owns a thing, but who has control 
of its destiny. Big Business is no longer man- 
aged by the people who own it. The railroads 
and the power companies today are owned by 
many millions of stockholders and bondholders 
direct, or by insurance companies and savings 
banks, which own them in trust for millions of 


Ownership ”. 





This interesting and timely 
article is reprinted through the 
courtesy of the Illinois Manufac- You can’t 
turers Association, in setting 
aside their copyright on the 
pamphlet entitled “Public 





policy holders and savings bank depositors. 
The mere transfer of the property title to 
government would mean nothing. The individ- 
ual citizen would have no more to do directly 
with the management of a_ publicly-owned 
power company than he 
now has to do with the 
target practice of the 
U.S. Navy, of which de- 
partment he is already 
part owner. 
properly 
manage a thing unless 
you know how to oper- 
ate it and have the 
power to “hire and 
fire’ help. The whole 
matter of public and 
private management 
comes down to a ques- 
tion of who shall have 
the power to “hire and fire.” 


Contrast in Motivations 


The private manager must make the income 
of the business at least equal its expenses or he 
will be “ fired” by the directors. Back of the 
private manager there stalks the bankruptcy 
court and the fear of being thrown out of a job. 

With the government manager, the case is 
different. The fear of being put out of a job 
is ever present; but it is not linked with the fear 
of waste, inefficiency or bankruptcy. He knows 
that the government cannot go bankrupt as long 
as it has the taxing power, and while the people 
have anything on which to levy a tax. He 
knows that in the last analysis his job depends 
upon votes, and there are many quicker and 
easier ways to get votes than to conduct a public 
business so cheaply and efficiently that it will 
show a profit. Inherently the man in politics 
is no better or worse than the man of private 
business. But he is in another kind of a game. 
He plays according to different rules. He does 
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not try to play poker by the rules of auction 
bridge. In business a man plays for profits — 
in politics he plays for votes. 

Nearly all Americans are descendants of Eu- 
ropeans. We are no smarter than our kins- 
folk across the water. But in the last few dec- 
ades we have been living on a much higher 
economic scale than they have. Our business 
men have made bigger profits and our work- 
ingmen have had much higher wages. Why? 
One of the important reasons is that more busi- 
ness is under political management in Europ- 
ean countries than in America. There are 
many historical causes for that. Because of 
the ever present threat of war, European gov- 
ernments assumed more functions and have be- 
come more centralized than ours. As a result, 
politicians have had their fingers in more pies. 
How has this worked out? While in Europe, 
I spent a good deal of time studying that 
question. 


Europe’s Experience as a Guide 


A French statesman, with whom I discussed 
the subject very early in my study, gave me what 
Americans call the “low down.” He pointed 
out that European governments got into the 
railway business for war purposes. He said: 

‘The State owning railways, and so on, for 
war is very different from the State owning 
them in the public service. War control is not 
political. It was not a very good kind of con- 
trol, but the roads were kept in order and the 
trains had to run somewhere near schedule. 
The trouble now in Europe is that these war 
railroads have slipped from military to polit- 
ical control. 

‘| have not the slightest doubt that an autoc- 
racy could manage its business affairs just as 
well as any private corporation. But the mo- 
ment you get into democracy and the people 
with State jobs have votes, then they are going 
to vote, not as citizens but as job holders; and 
the State will be run for the benefit of those 
who draw pay from it. That is the one big 
thing we have learned over here since the war. 
It does not make a bit of difference how per- 
fectly any scheme of State ownership is worked 
out on paper; it does not make a bit of differ- 
ence how honest and public spirit are the men 
who back State ownership, because — human 
nature being what it is, ofice-holders are going 
to vote for their jobs. You would do it and 
I would do it.” 

“Well, isn’t that just what private owners 
do?” I asked. “I do not know much about 
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the practices over here, but in the United States 
the railroads and the public utilities are on the 
defensive most of the time to see that bills 
are not passed which would, in effect, take 
away their power to run their own property.” 


“Yes,” he answered,” private interests have 
been very powerful in European legislation — 
much more powerful than ever they have been 
in the United States. There are limits beyond 
which a private corporation cannot go without 
causing an uprising, but when the public em- 
ployees hold the balance of power they are free 
to do as they like until checked by national 
bankruptcy. If you get right down at the bot- 
tom of political affairs in Europe today, you 
will find that the deciding factors are votes 
and the influence of State employees. We all 
talk grandly about big matters of public policy, 
and the men on the public payroll do not much 
care much what we say, but when Premier 
Poincare of France, during his 1924 campaign, 
stated that he was going to cut out government 
expenses by reducing the payroll — his party 
was overwhelmingly defeated.” 


Compare General Status of American and 
, European Carriers 


My friend’s analysis of the European situa- 
ation is borne out by the cold statistics of 
American and European railway management. 
American railroads are not ideal, but they pay 
their own way. ‘They have about seven and 
one-half employees per mile of railway and 
these employees earn an average of $1,700 per 
annum. 

German railroads average twenty-two em- 
ployees to the mile and the men do not get 
what Americans would consider a bare living 
wage. The amount of freight handled per man 
is but a fraction of the American record, and 
the wages of other German workers are held 
down in consequence. The same condition ap- 
pears in Austria and other countries. There 
is no easy way out. These government rail- 
road men have votes and they vote for their 
present jobs, exactly as office-holders in an 
American city hall vote for their jobs. In 
Europe they figure that one office-holder is 
equal to three votes — his own and two that he 
can influence. 


Block of 21,000,000 Votes 


Visualize, if you please, the taking over by 
the government of all our American railroads, 
street railways, power companies, gas com- 
panies, telephone and telegraph companies, and 
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take into consideration the number of em- 
ployees of corporations allied with them in 
supplying materials, engaged in construction 
work, etc. Include in this vast army all gov- 
ernment employees in this country and, on the 
European basis referred to above, you would 
have a block of about twenty-one million (21,- 
000,000) voters whose services would be di- 
rected under political management. That is 
about the number of votes cast for the victor- 
ious presidential candidate in the last national 
election. 
Result Can Be Foreseen 


Government ownership of public utilities in 
America would be nourished on a vast gov- 
ernment payroll. The amount of that payroll 
would have no check such as prevails in pri- 
vate business; and would bear no proportion- 
ate relation to the efficiency of the departments 
or the value of the public service rendered. The 
only limit would be the ability of the people 
(including private industries) to meet enor- 
mous tax bills. Government ownership would 
demoralize the present efficient transportation 
and electric power: services that the manufac- 
turers are now receiving and would seriously 
impair their industry. 


OBSOLESCENCE — IS IT 


A CURE 


(Continued from page 10) 
of these rings, the recurring replacements, 
because of their unevenness, show successively 
higher prices. 

The doctrine of protection has been heard 
and is understood in New England; the kind 
of protection granted by tariff laws. Protec- 
tion by withholding. profits to provide for re- 
placements, and further protection by withhold- 
ing more profits to provide for contingency of 
obsolescence, is just as important for continued 
business life as are the duties imposed in 
Custom Houses. Appropriate some profits for 
the inevitableness of obsolescence. 

Naturally losses follow in the wake of sud- 
den revolutionary changes whether a factory 
keeps abreast of the times by investing in new 
machines as they are placed on the market or 
whether it attempts to operate the inadequate 
or antiquated machines for their expected 
operating lives. In one case the unabsorbed 
cost must be absorbed somewhere in the state- 
ment of profits. In the other case the high 
cost of production will be reflected in lessened 
profits. Plant investment is nothing more than 
deferred operating costs, awaiting a chance to 


find its way as a part of the cost of the products 
issuing from the plant. Without the protection 
of adequate reserves, obsolescence may be as 
destructive as a disastrous fire. With such re- 
serves, providing the means of accepting and 
taking advantage of opportunities, it may be as 
profitable as the discovery of the Comstock 
Lode. 


CENTURIES OF BRASS MAKING 





(Continued from page 12) 
works were started, and the textile industry, 
which, like the blacksmith’s trade, had previ- 
ously flourished as a household industry, was 
extended. 

In 1802 Abel and Levi Porter came to 
Waterbury from Southington, Connecticut, and 
associating themselves with the Grilleys, manu- 
facturers of pewter buttons, started making 
buttons from sheet brass. This involved the 
first rolling of brass in America, and seems to 
have been the first use on this continent of the 
modern method of making brass by the direct 
fusion of copper and zinc. And it was in Water- 
bury and the Naugatuck Valley that the brass 
industry developed, and where its headquarters 
have remained. 

The processes were learned from English- 
men. The Americans lacked the equipment to 
make apparatus, and American workmen lacked 
the requisite skill to carry them out. But Eng- 
land was not as ready as Germany had been 
to help set up a rival industry in another 
country. There were stringent laws against ex- 
porting machinery or models, or enticing skilled 
workmen away from the country. 

The ingenuity of the Connecticut men was 
not to be blocked. Mr. Israel Holmes, 
one of the pioneers of the business, offered an 
excessive price for the machinery he wanted, 
and secured it. He is said to have transported 
the workmen whom he had tempted to join his 
enterprise on board ship fot America, and 
again from the ship to Waterbury, in casks. 

Although the industry may be said to have 
been imported ready-made from England, there 
was this departure from the analogy with the 
situation in Elizabethan England. ‘The enter- 
preneurs were for the most part natives, and 
the capital came from local men, not from 
abroad. So, though Yankee inventiveness did 
not blossom out in the brass field to any great 
extent until after 1850, Yankee determination 
and thrift furnished the money, brought in the 
requisite men and materials, and built up the 
industry in the Naugatuck Valley. 
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Courtesy L. & H. Aircraft and Fairchild Aerial Surveys 





Lower Left —- AERIAL Vizw oF Russet, & Erwin Mrc. Co., New Britain, Conn. 


Russell & Erwin Mfg. Co., (then known as Stanley, Russell & Co.) was founded in 1839 by Messrs. F. T. 
Stanley, Henry E. Russell and Cornelius B. Erwin, for the manufacture of plate locks. The original brick 
building, 82 x 34 feet, is the oldest of the present extensive buildings of the Company. This was one of 
the first establishments in this country to make a specialty of builders’ hardware. The wariety has 
been largely increased throughout the years until it embraces a complete line sufficient for 
fully equipping all types of buildings. Their latest specialty is an extensive line of cast 
brass and bronze hardware of modernistic design to meet the present-day demands. 

The Company’s products are sold in every country in the world, and the fact 
that some of the largest buildings in the country are equipped with RUsswiN 
hardware speaks for itself. 
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Plantsville Foundry to Re-Open 


A new organization has recently been incor- 
porated to specialize in the manufacture of iron 
castings in the plant formerly. occupied by the 
bankrupt Stewart-Walker Company of Plants- 
ville. The incorporators of the new company 
are Thomas W. Thomson, Plantsville; Samuel 
Botwinek of New Haven; and Victor E. 
Walker of Meriden, formerly president of the 
bankrupt Stewart-Walker Co. Mr. Thomson 
was named president of the new concern. Op- 
ea at the plant will be started at an early 
date. 


Fuller Heads Better Business Bureau 


Albert C. Fuller, president of the Fuller 
Brush Company of Hartford, was elected pres- 


INDUSTRIAL BRIEES 





ident of the National Better Business Bureau, 
Inc., 383 Madison Avenue, New York City, 
at the regular meeting of the Board of Di- 
rectors in July. Mr. Fuller succeeds Edward 
T. Hall, Vice-President of the Ralston Purina 
Company, St. Louis, Missouri. The Bureau 
has developed new operating features for both 
commercial and financial work which will be in- 
cluded in an intensified program to combat 
fraud and to provide a more direct method of 
advertising control in the commercial field 
which will benefit the legitimate advertiser and 
the public. 


Danbury to Enlarge Airport 


With a recent signing of the lease of the 
Danbury Flying Field to the Danbury Airport 
Corporation improvements and enlargements 
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to the flying field have been announced which 
will be started as soon as working capital is 
forth-coming from the sale of $50,000 worth 
of capital stock. Plans of the company include 
the erection of the latest type hangar, 80 x 100 
feet, near the Miry Brook School House, as 
well as enlargement of the runways and the 
purchase of surrounding lands, most of which 
is already under option. Danbury business 
men also have high hopes of securing at least 
two airplane 
manufac- 
turing plants 
which will place 
the city in the 
ranks of Wich- 
ita, Detroit, and 
Bridgeport as 
an aviation 
center within 
the next two or 
three years. 


United 
Aircraft 
Shows Big 
Profit 


The net profit 
of the United 
Aircraft and 
Transport 
Company for 
the period from 
January 1 to 
May 31, after 
deducting all charges including income tax, was 
$3,327,414. This period reflected the highest 
earnings ever recorded in any similar period 
of the company’s experience. Unfilled orders 
as of May 31 were approximately $10,000,- 
000. During June a total of almost $6,000,000 
of additional business was received. The Army 
order for 180 Wasp engines, approximately 
$2,500,000 was included in the June business. 


Yale & Towne to Enlarge Foundry 


The Yale & Towne Company of Stamford 
will erect a new one story brick and steel addi- 
tion to their present foundry at Canal and 
Market Streets. The estimated cost of the 
proposed addition is in the neighborhood of 
$60,000. All steel work will be done by the 


Berlin Construction Company. 


Flying Applicants on Increase 


From May | to July 1 Dr. William B. Smith, 
flight surgeon for the Connecticut State De- 





Architect's drawing of the new Sikorsky Aviation Corporation plant 
at Lordship, adjacent to the Bridgeport airport. Production 
in this plant was started about 30 days ago. 


partment of Aeronautics, reports that 86 appli- 
cants have been examined by him. This total 
represents an increase of over 300% over any 
corresponding period, and indicates an intensi- 
fied interest in flying as a sport and a vocation. 
Most of the applicants were from Connecticut. 


Coffin Re-Elected President of County 
Association 


Arthur D. Coffin of the firm of C. H. Dexter 
& Sons, Wind- 
sor Locks, was 
re-elected presi- 
dent of the 
Hartford 
County Manu- 
facturers Asso- 
ciation at the 
recent annual 
meeting held at 
the Farmington 
Country Club. 
Other officers 
elected were 
first vice-presi- 
dent, Clayton R. 
Burt, Hartford; 
second vice- 
president, 
George E. Bean, 
New _ Britain; 
treasurer, The 
Phoenix State 
Bank and Trust 
Company. 

Manager Thomas J. Kelley’s report indi- 
cated unprecedented peace time activity in ma- 
chine tool and affiliated lines during the past 
year. 


New Plant for Stamford 


The Robert J. King Co., manufacturing 
chemists of Bedford, Mass., have recently 
leased a portion of the property owned by the 
Western Connecticut Title and Mortgage 
Company. The chief product of the company 
is a composition for dissolving rubber, the gen- 
eral use of which is expanding rapidly. The 
factory equipment is now being installed in 
their new plant. 


Wallingford Steel Company to Make New 
Product 


The Wallingford Steel Company has re- 
cently acquired a license from the Krupp & 
Nirosta Company of the United States to roll 
the Nirosta steel which is a new and highly 
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important steel product, although stainless steel 
has been manufactured for many years and used 
in the home for kitchen utensils. It is claimed 
that the new steel when properly heat treated 
can be more readily formed into deep pans, 
kettles, goblets, pitchers and similar articles 
than any type thus far developed in this 
country. Automobile manufacturers are now 
using large quantities of this steel for head- 
lights, bumpers, door hinges and other parts 
that have previously been nickel plated. 


Delohery Hat Company Open New Factory 


The Delohery Company of Danbury has 
opened a factory in New Milford. For the 
present, until complete finishing equipment can 
be installed, the factory is being operated only 
as a “‘ back shop,” the bodies being sent away 


to be finished. 


American Brass Buys Randolph-Clowes 


The American Brass Company who has ac- 
quired the rights, goodwill and machinery of 
the Randolph-Clowes Company will take over 
the business of the latter on October 1. Ac- 
cording to the last reports, the American Brass 
Company will likely discontinue operations of 
the Randolph-Clowes plant shortly after gain- 
ing control. 


Whalen Made Factory Inspector 


Martin J. Whalen, superintendent of the 
Waterbury Department of the Connecticut 
State Employment Bureau, was recently pro- 
moted to the position of factory inspector and 
took over his new duties on August 1. Mr. 
Whalen is one of the most active of the 
younger members of the Republican organiza- 
tion, being one of Town Chairman E. W. Goss’ 
principal attendants since he has been head of 
the organization. 


James M. Carney Passes 


James M. Carney, industrial engineer for 
the Colt’s Patent Fire Arms Mfg. Co., died 
July 11th at his summer home, Hawk’s Nest. 
Funeral services were held at his home, 287 
Blue Hills Avenue, Hartford, and at St. Jus- 
tin’s Church, Saturday, July 13. Burial was 
made at Mt. Benedict cemetery. 

Mr. Carney has been a consulting engineer 
and cost accountant for various manufacturing 
concerns in the state and has been with Colt’s 
for the past ten years. He was an active 
member of the National Association of Cost 
Accountants and of the Hartford Rotary Club. 
He is mourned not only by his family but by 








all those who have been associated with him 
in business and fraternal circles. 


Fisheries Company Buys Remainder of Groton 
Iron Works 

The Atlantic Coast Fisheries Company 
bought the remaining four-fifths of the Groton 
Iron Works property upon which they had 
long held an option. The property acquired 
consists of 16 acres of land, six buildings and 
concrete ship and crane ways which were used 
by the Groton Iron Works during the war. 
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N. W. Hendryx Drowns Near Stony Creek 


Nathan W. Hendryx, president of the An- 
drew B. Hendryx Company, bird cage manu- 
facturers, of New Haven, recently lost his life 
by drowning when attempting to save the life 
of a guest who had presumably fallen from the 
dock near where his yacht was anchored off 
Stony Creek, near Branford. 

Mr. Hendryx was 49 years old and had been 
connected with the company which his father 
founded since leaving the Shefheld Scientific 
School in 1900. He was a prominent clubman 
and yachtsman, most of his leisure time being 
spent in yachting, hunting and fishing on his 
farm near Stevenson on the Housatonic river. 

Mr. Hendryx, whose business interests were 
wholly wrapped up in the affairs of the Andrew 
B. Hendryx Company had never sought polit- 
ical office, but was appointed to the Civil Serv- 
ice Board by the late 
mayor of New Haven, 


John B. Tower, in 1927. 
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Sperry Named Treasurer of Scovill Company 


L. P. Sperry was recently elected treasurer 
of the Scovill Manufacturing Company of 
Waterbury to fill the vacancy caused by the 
death of Clayton M. de Motte, Sr. The di- 
rectors also made Chuncey P. Goss, Jr., a vice 
president of the company. 

L. P. Sperry was formerly secretary of the 
company. Chauncey P. Goss, Jr., who is the 
son of Edward O. Goss, president, was for- 
merly assistant treasurer. 


Bridgeport Organizes N. A. C. A. Chapter 


Member of the National Association of Cost 
Accountants in the Bridgeport District have 
successfully completed the organization of a 
Bridgeport Chapter of the N. A. C. A. with 
an initial membership of over fifty. The char- 
ter members and officers of the Chapter are 
anxious to add new members from companies 
in the District which are 
not as yet affiliated with 
the organization. The 


Last February he was Fourth National office has con- 
made _ president of In cordage and twine manufacture _ sented to waive payment 
the board to succeed of the initiation fee to all 
Charles F. Mitchell. He Seventh members of the local 
was a member of the In rubber manufacture Cost Accountants Forum 
Union League, the Quin- of the Bridgeport Manu- 
nipiac Club, the New Tenth facturers Association in 


Haven Yacht Club, New 
Haven Country Club, 
Race Brook Country Club, New Haven Auto 
Club, and the Chamber of Commerce. 


Telephone Company Foresees Era of 
Industrial Prosperity 


The Southern New England Telephone Com- 
pany’s forecast recently made public its $54,- 
000,000 building program which was voted 
after a careful survey of business conditions in 
the state had indicated that the next 5 years 
would be marked by exceptional business ac- 
tivity. 

The company estimated that the southwest 
section of the state, including Sound Beach, 
Stamford, Darien and Norwalk, would show a 
telephone gain for the next five years 40% 
greater than for the last similar period. <A 
bright future is also seen for industrial Bridge- 
port; the textile centers of Manchester, Willi- 
mantic, Norwich and Putnam; the brass, cop- 
per and bronze industry of the Naugatuck val- 
ley; and the hardware industry of New Britain 
and Bristol. Hartford, the insurance city, is 
also expanding rapidly. 


In plumbing supplies 


good standing as of June 
1, 1929, providing ap- 
proved applications for membership in the local 
chapter are received not later than Sep- 
tember Ist. 

Fletcher-Thompson Awarded Contract for 

J. & J. Cash Factory 

The Fletcher-Thompson Company, engineers 
of Bridgeport, have been awarded the contract 
for a new addition to the Belleville, Ontario, 
factory of J. & J. Cash, Inc., with headquarters 
at South Norwalk. The actual construction has 
been started by a sub-contractor in Ottowa, and 
present plans are to rush the work to comple- 
tion by the middle of September. 

Seth Hadfield on Arbitration Panel 

Seth Hadfield, senior member of the account- 
ing firm of Hadfield, Rothwell, Soule and 
Coates, and President of the Connecticut So- 
ciety of C. P. A.’s has been appointed as a 
member of the national panel of arbitrators of 
the American Arbitration Association at 521 
Fifth Avenue, New York. Mr. Hadfield will 
sit as arbitrator in commercial disputes arising 
in this locality which have been submitted to 
arbitration under the rules of the Association. 
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Export Bill of Lading Case Re-Opened 


At the request of the United States Shipping 
Board, Docket No. 4844, In The Matter of 
Bills of Lading, was reopened by the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission for further hear- 
ing on the question of changing the present pro- 
vision in the uniform through export bill of 
lading relating to general average contained in 
Section 1 (b) of Part 2 thereof. 

The present form of the export bill of lading 
provides that general average shall be payable 
according to the York-Antwerp Rules of 1890, 
which, up to 1924 were generally applied in de- 
termining the general average liability of steam- 
ship companies. In that year the York-Ant- 
werp Rules of 1890 were revised at a meet- 
ing of the International Law Association held 
in Stockholm, Sweden, the new rules being sub- 
sequently called the York-Antwerp Rules of 
1924. 

The United States Shipping Board proposed 
that the through export bill of lading provi- 
sions be changed so as to provide that the gen- 
eral average shall be payable according to the 
York-Antwerp Rules of 1924, Sections 1 to 15, 
inclusive, and Sections 17 to 22, inclusive. It 
will be noted that because of their being repug- 
nant with the Harter Act of 1893, 27 Stat. L. 
445, Rules 16 and 23 of the York-Antwerp 
Rules of 1924 were excluded from applying in 
connection with the general average provision. 

In its final report the Commission approved 
the substitute provision for the present condi- 
tion governing general average liability con- 
tained in Section | (b) of Part 2 of the uniform 
export bill of lading in the form proposed by 
the United States Shipping Board. While it 
issued no order in the proceeding it stated that 
both carriers and shippers will be expected to 
make the change in their through export bill 
of lading forms when their present supplies 
thereof become exhausted. 


Volume II Foreign Commerce and Navigation 
Released 

The second valume of one of the most valu- 

able industrial hand-books published annually 

by the Department of Commerce has been re- 





leased. Many manufacturers who are inter- 
ested in the current tariff revisions in Washing- 
ton have become familiar with Volume I of 
Foreign Commerce and Navigation of the 
U. S. having made use of the complete import 
statistics contained therein during the recent 
hearings before the House Ways and Means 
Committee, and the hearings now in progress 
before the Senate Finance Committee, Volume 
[I shows among other things general imports 
and domestic exports of specific commodities 
to each country, with a comparison of the quan- 
tities and value of each for the years 1926 and 
1927, thus serving as an indication of the po- 
tential market for any given commodity in a 
given foreign territory. Volume II of Foreign 
Commerce and Navigation should therefore be 
of great assistance to the prospective exporter, 
and to the exporter who contemplates develop- 
ing his sales in new foreign territories. Copies 
of the volume may be obtained from the near- 
est office of the Bureau of Foreign and Do- 
mestic Commerce, or from the Hartford Co- 
operative Office, located at the Association’s 
headquarters at $1.25 per copy. 


Commercial and Industrial Organizations of 
the United States 


The 1929 edition of this comprehensive di- 
rectory of trade associations and non-profit 
commercial organizations is now available. In 
it are listed more than 13,000 organizations; 
an increase of nearly 50 per cent over the 
previous 1926 edition. 

National, ‘international and interstate organ- 
izations are classified by services and commod- 
ities, and arranged alphabetically. State and 
local organizations are listed alphbetically by 
states. 

In this new edition for the first time the 
names of secretaries of all national, interna- 
tional and interstate organizations are included. 
Copies of the 1929 edition of Commercial and 
Industrial Organizations of the U. S. may be 
obtained from the nearest office of the Bureau 
of Foreign and- Domestic Commerce, or 
through the Hartford Co-operative Office at 
60¢ each. 
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Fifth Marseille Fair in September 
The fifth annual Marseille Fair is to be held 


in the Pare de I’Exposition, Marseille, from 
September 14 to 29, according to a report from 
the American Consul there, made public by the 
Department of Commerce. 

It is reported that a record number of ex- 
hibits is assured and that most of the former 
participants are retaining the stands occupied 
by them last year, involving an enlargement of 
the surface occupied and the construction of 
new stands. 

Colonial products exhibits will be a feature 
and it is expected that the various Mediterran- 
ean countries will be well represented, while ex- 
hibits from other foreign countries are also 
invited. 

The sixth invention contest is to be held in 
conjunction with the fair and a large number 
of devices are already registered. American 
firms having local agents and those who may be 
interested in the fair may obtain information 
through the Comite de la Foire de Marseille, 
46 La Canebiere, Marseille. 


Employment and Cost of Living for Americans 
in the Far East 


A convenient pocket-size hand-book on the 
employment and cost of living for Americans 
in the Far East has been published by the Divi- 
sion of Regional Information of the Bureau 
of Foreign and Domestic Commerce, and may 
be obtained without charge from the nearest 
ofice of the Bureau, or from the Hartford 
Co-operative Office. 

The following subjects discussed in the pam- 
phlet will give an indication of its value to 
the prospective commercial traveler in the Far 
East: Fields of Service, Professional Men, 
Clerical Work, Demand for Supervisors, Office 
Rents, Manual Labor, Contracts, Salaries and 
Expenses, Living Conditions, Japan, China, 
Hotels and Boarding Houses, India and Cey- 
lon, Family Budget, Netherland East Indies, 
Malaya, Philippine Islands, Siam, Indo-China, 
South Sea Islands, Hawaii, Australia, etc. 
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Exports of Electrical Equipment Continue Gain 


Foreign trade of the United States in elec- 
trical equipment continued its gain in April, 
amounting to $12,221,805, an increase of $3,- 
615,985 compared with the corresponding 
month of last year, according to preliminary 
figures of the Electrical Division, Department 
of Commerce. 

The value of the first four months trade 
reached $47,941,147, a gain of $13,786,661 
over the same period last year. The field for 
radio equipment is continuing to expand, ex- 
ports for April, 1929, amounting to $287,364 
more than for the similar month last year, and 
the first four months to $1,861,711 more. 

Shipments of stationary motors, 1 to 200 
horsepower, to Argentina amounted to $174,- 
806 and those going to Canada amounted to 
$92,919. The United Kingdom, France and 
Chile each took approximately $18,000 of this 
type of apparatus with Mexico and Cuba next 
in importance. Total April exports of this 
commodity amounted to $417,561, an increase 
of $198,417. 

Exports of insulated copper wire and cable 
from the United States during April amounted 
to $468,881, an increase of $192,899 compared 
with the same month last year. Exports for 
the first four months of 1929 reached $2,385,- 
485 in value, which is an increase of $884,422 
in contrast to the same period last year. The 
best markets were in the Western Hemisphere 
with Canada taking $103,237 worth, Cuba 
$61,560, Argentina $38,924, Mexico $22,279, 
and Chile $21,115. However, exports of this 
material to the United Kingdom amounted to 
$57,981 and the Philippine Islands took $24,- 
239 worth. Exports of bare copper wire dur- 
ing April showed a slight increase of $36,481, 
the gain registered for the first four months of 
the year being $483,670. 


Automotive Markets of Scandinavian Countries 
and Finland 


The three Scandinavian countries together 
with Finland constitute a market of decided im- 
portance to Connecticut exporters of automo- 
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tive equipment. Last year total exports of pas- 
senger cars and trucks from the United States 
to these countries reached a value in excess of 
$27,000,000. 

A comprehensive first-hand study of these 
markets was recently made by H. C. Schuette, 
Assistant Automotive Trade Commissioner for 
Europe. The results of his investigation have 
been compiled and are available in the form 
of a trade bulletin. 

Among the outstanding subjects treated are 
— Automotive Registration, Market Possibil- 
ities, Advertising, Highway Systems, Produc- 
tion and Imports, Financing, and Trade Or- 
ganizations. 

Copies of this bulletin may be obtained for 
10¢ from any branch office of the Bureau of 
Foreign and Domestic Commerce. 


World Census of Motor Vehicles 


Statistics are now available in the Hartford 
Co-operative Office of the Bureau of Foreign 
and Domestic Commerce located in the Asso- 
ciation’s headquarters as to the number of 
passenger cars, buses, trucks, motorcycles, and 
total number of automobiles registered as of 
January 1, 1929, in every country in the world. 

Exporters of automobile accessories and 
parts and other automotive equipment who are 
interested in making use of these figures as an 
index of the foreign market for their products, 
will be furnished with the registration figures 
for any country or countries upon request. 


Improved Conditions in India Make Country 
Fertile Field for American Trade Expansion 


Internal conditions are improving so rap- 
idly in India that it is becoming one of the 
most fertile fields for the expansion of Ameri- 
can foreign trade, according to U. S. Trade 
Commissioner Charles B. Spofford, who has 
just returned from that country where for the 
past seven years he has been representing the 
Commerce Department in the promotion of 
this trade. 

India stands today on a firmer economic basis 
than she has ever done, Mr. Spofford declares. 
Her credit, both internal and external, has 
never been so good. Recurring surpluses have 
been applied to the reduction of taxation, and 
exchange has been stabilized. The agricultur- 
ist is prosperous and has probably a greater 
reserve today than he has ever had. Stocks of 
imported goods are light and large purchases 
and stable merchandise are over-due. The out- 
look in the import trade is promising, and en- 
gineering firms are bound to benefit from the 


large schemes of railway construction, harbor 
development, irrigation and hydro-electric en- 
terprises. After the period of acute depres- 
sion through which Indian industries have 
passed during recent months as a result of pro- 
tracted strikes, there are now signs of recov- 
ery which should stimulate demand for some 
miscellaneous lines of equipment, plant and 
stores. 

American merchants should forget the idea 
that the Indian market is closed by prefer- 
ential tariff rates, the Department’s foreign 
trade promotion office declares. No such pref- 
erentials exist, and never have existed. It is 
also essential to give up preconceived ideas that 
India is only a price market and that only cheap 
stuff will sell. The individual purchasing 
power of the average Indian is low, but no 
race of people appreciate value to a higher 
degree. This fact undoubtedly accounts for 
the growth of American sales in competition 
with lower-priced merchandise from Europe 
and Asia. A number of American products 
dominate the Indian market, despite the fact 
that their prices are higher than similar mer- 
chandise offered by foreign competitors. 
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18% EXPORT 


is the average OverRsEAS 
business being done by the 


565 Advertisers 


now appearing in 


AMERICAN EXPORTER 


It will carry your full page message 
all around the Globe and back again 
in its English, Spanish, French and 
Portuguese editions at a cost of only 
a trifle more than $1.00 per market. 
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Chart showing the relative advertising 
volume published during 1928 in five 
Export Journals 


AMERICAN EXPORTER 


World's largest Export Journal 
IN ITS 52nvd YEAR 
370 SEVENTH AVENUE, New York 
NEW ENGLAND OFFICE, 53 STATE STREET, Boston, Mass. 
RALPH MEAD BATES, NEW ENGLAND MANAGER 
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Connecticut Industry August, 


“The World 
is 


Our Field” 


We Guarantee 
Prompt 
Efficient 

Reliable Service 





Ocean 
Freight Contractors 
and 
Forwarding Agents 


We Invite Your Inquiries 


ESTABLISHED IN 1882 


1) . : 11 Broadway 22 Billiter St. 
LU N HAM & MOORE INC. NEW YORK LONDON, E.C. 


Savannah Line 


INCREASED SERVICE 


To meet the demand of popularity, it is our pleasure to announce an additional weekly sailing 
between New York, N. Y., and Savannah, Ga. Our sailings are now: 




















From From 
NEW YORK TO SAVANNAH SAVANNAH TO NEW YORK 
Every Monday, Wednesday, Thursday Every Monday, Wednesday, Friday 
and Saturday and Sunday 
From From 
BOSTON TO SAVANNAH SAVANNAH TO BOSTON 
Every Tuesday, Thursday and Saturday Every Monday, Wednesday and Friday 
FREIGHT 


Differential rates apply between the East and points in the South, Southwest and West. Package 
cars operated to and from Savannah and freight transferred direct between cars and ship thereby 
insuring prompt and efficient handling. 
PASSENGER 

Delightful all-expense cruises Boston and New York to Savannah, Tybee Beach and Sea Island Beach — 
from Boston 9 to 14 days — $85.00 to $130.00. From New York—7 to 12 days — $72.00 to $117.00. Cruise 
fares include meals and stateroom accommodations aboard ship, hotel accommodation (American Plan) 
sightseeing trips and transfers. DeLuxe accommodations at reasonable additional charges. Through 
tickets to Florida and other Southern Points. 


OCEAN STEAMSHIP COMPANY OF SAVANNAH 


Pier 42, Hoosac Tunnel Docks — Boston, Mass. New Pier 46 North River — New York, N. Y. 
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Increased Efficiency Reported Result of One- 
Control Distribution 

Considerable savings in the transportation of 
commodities, better service to customers, and 
generally improved business practices since con- 
centrating all shipping matters in the hands of 
a trafic department has just been reported to 
the Department of Commerce by a manufac- 
turer of office equipment and related products 
in connection with the industrial trafic man- 
agement survey being conducted by the Trans- 
portation Division. 

Hazards in transit, carriers’ 
classification requirements, or the 
difference in ratings on the same 
article when packing differently 
received very little studied con- 
centration when crating and box- 
ing was left to the discretion of 
the production department, this 
firm reported. 

Economies effected by the im- 
provement of one container used 
extensively for the shipment of 
the company’s products was cited 
as an indication of the savings re- 
sulting through the creation of a 
trafic department. This firm also 
reported large savings in the pur- 
chases of raw materials since the 
transportation of these products 
had been placed under the super- Lv. 
vision of the traffic department. 

Losses resulting from im- 4; 
proper loading of freight cars 
were reduced to a minimum by 
the creation of a trafic depart- 
ment, another firm reported. In 
the absence of proper traffic con- 
trol, cars were frequently loaded 
below minimum capacity resulting in the pay- 
ment of excess transportation charges. ‘This 
and many other trafic wastes have now been 
corrected, according to the report. 


. New York 


Pennsylvania Starts Rail-Air Service 


The Pennsylvania in conjunction with the 
rranscontinental Air Transport Company In- 


The Night by Train 
The Day by Plane 


(Westbound — Standard Time) 


Pennsylvania Railroad 


. Port Columbus, O., 7:55 A.M. 


Transcontinental 
Air Transport, Inc. 


y. Port Columbus, O., 8:15 A.M. 
. Waynoka, Okla. 


Santa Fe Railway 
y. Waynoka, Okla. 
. Clovis, N.M. 
Transcontinental 
Air Transport, Inc. 
Portair, N. M. Landing Field 
M.T. 


. Los Angeles, Cal. 


(By Plane the next morning to 
San Francisco.) 


Equally convenient eastbound 
by the same route. 


corporated and the Sante Fe Railway inaugu- 
rated the widely heralded 48 hour coast to 
coast service by rail and air on July 7th from 
New York. Colonel Lindbergh piloted the first 
plane from Port Columbus, Ohio, to Waynoka, 
Oklahoma, on the first leg of the journey to 
Los Angeles and San Francisco. 

Under the supervision of a staff of experts 
— headed by Colonel Charles A. Lindbergh — 
air routes have been selected, mapped and 
tested by flights. Millions have been spent in 
the construction of airports, the establishment 
of a private meteorological sys- 
tem capable of relaying weather 
conditions from 82 _ different 
points to planes in flight and the 
rigid testing of plane equipment. 
aa In short everything possible 
6:05 P.M. has been done to ensure the speed, 
comfort and safety of this new 
mode of transportation—such as 
mark the daily operations of the 
most palatial passenger trains. 


6:28 P-m. Railroads Gain in Efficiency 


While air transportation and 
new bus lines are a more spectac- 
ular development at the present 
time, it is worth noting that rail- 
road service —the backbone of 
industry and commerce in the 
United States — has made great 
strides in efficiency in the past few 
years, particularly in 1928. Ac- 
‘cording to the annual report of 
the Department of Commerce for 
the year past, great gains in rail- 
road transportation have been 
made. This is especially true of 
the quality of service rendered. 
The volume of freight moved was about 6 per 
cent less than the record year 1927, but equal 
to previous years. Net operating income was 
correspondingly similar. 

Car shortages have become a thing of the 
past and the time required for shipments has 
been reduced about one-third. This means a 
very substantial saving to business in all lines, 


11:00 P.M. 
8:20 A.M. 


8:10 A.M. 
5:52 P.M. 
P.T. 
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lowering the stocks that must be held at various 
points in the manufacturing and marketing 
processes. This commendable progress has 
come about by additional and better equipment, 
such as larger locomotives and cars, improved 
roadbeds, and economies of management. The 
co-operation of business men has also contrib- 
uted positively to this increase of railroad efh- 
ciency. 


Express Service 


The express company has added new equip- 
ment and provided for a motor truck service 
which will extend deliveries and greatly benefit 
the service in general. Already this service has 
been put into effect in Derby, Ansonia and Mer- 
iden. Middletown, Wallingford and Torring- 
ton will be motorized in the near future as well 
as many other towns where distinct benefits are 
to be gained from its utilization. 


Connecticut Company Has Large Trolley Fleet 


Forty-eight especially built trolley cars are 
required in the conduct of the trolley express 
and freight service operated by the Connecti- 
cut ‘company between the various cities and 
towns of the state. Twenty-four of these cars 
are box express cars with a carrying capacity 
of 20 tons each, while the other half of the 
equipment consists of dumping cars used in the 
transportation of stone, gravel, sand, coal and 
other like materials. Four electric engines are 
used in switching carload lots to and from man- 
ufacturing plants. 

In the trolley express network are linked 
more than forty cities and towns, transporta- 
tion between all of which is operated on an 
over-night delivery basis. A large proportion 
of this service is performed during the night 
hours when passenger service is light, which 
permits rapid and cheap delivery to all points 
served. 

The Connecticut Company also utilizes 
motor truck service for pick up and delivery 
and to complete deliveries to points beyond the 
termini of the company’s tracks. Such ship- 
ments are made partly by trolley and partly by 
truck, but in all cases overnight delivery is 
assured. 


Through Package Cars 


Less carload shipments can now be shipped 
on package cars loaded direct to Hartford, 
Connecticut. Transfer via the New York Cen- 
tral, Boston and Albany and New York, New 
Haven and Hartford from the following 
points: Chicago, Illinois; Gibson, Indiana, To- 
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ledo, Ohio; Cleveland, Ohio; Niagara Falls, 
Buffalo, Rochester, Syracuse, Geneva, Utica 
and Troy, New York. 

The New York, New Haven and Hartford 
Railroad Company also load direct cars from 
Hartford to all of their larger stations. 


Export Bill of Lading 


Note — At the request of the United States 
Shipping Board, Docket No. 4844, In The 
Matter of Bills of Lading, was reopened by 
the Interstate Commerce Commission for fur- 
ther hearing. Full details will be found in 
Foreign Trade Tips in this issue. 


Loree Group Taps New England Territory 


It is understood that a proposal for the 
amalgamation of numerous railroads in east- 
ern territory into an extensive independent rail- 
road system, sponsored by Leanor F. Loree, 
prominent railroad executive, is about to be 
filed with the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion. 

The proposal contemplates a line in the na- 
ture of an Atlantic terminal “ belt” system 
which would tap trans-Allegheny Mountain ter- 
ritory, reach all of the principal cities and ports 
in eastern trunk line territory and take in the 
New England metropolitan areas with the pro- 
jected Loree line across the state of Pennsyl- 
vania which Loree hopes to develop as a new 
trunk line between New York City and Chi- 
cago over a shorter and lower graded route 
than any of the present lines. 

The roads which are grouped in this pro- 
posal are, Maine Central, Boston and Maine, 
Boston & Albany, New York, New Haven & 
Hartford, Central of New Jersey, Delaware & 
Hudson, Lehigh and New England, Lehigh and 
Hudson River, New York, Ontario & West- 
ern, Reading, Western Maryland, Bangor & 
Aroostoock, Central Vermont, Rutland, Dela- 
ware, Lackawanna & Western, Detroit. To- 
ledo and Ironton, Virginian and the New York, 
Pittsburgh & Chicago. 

In support of the Loree proposal, it is un- 
derstood to be his belief that soon an Atlantic 
terminal “ belt ’ system would deal effectively 
with the New England situation. 

Filing of this plan will place before the com- 
mission this railroad authority’s views at an 
opportune time in view of the prospective pro- 
mulgation, next fall, of a general railroad con- 
solidation plan in which the commission must 
necessarily attempt a solution of the eastern 
railroad allocation embryoglio. 
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Publication of a railroad consolidation plan 
by the commission in the fall may render all 
rail consolidation proposals moot, since there 
is little indicated in any proposals on file which 
would offer a basis for the belief that any of 
the unifications could be carried out if ap- 
proved. These proposals may be simply polite 
inviations to the commission to carry out the 
mandate of Congress directing it to promulgate 
a railroad consolidation plan. 


Book Reviews 


The English of Commerce. 
Opdycke. 435 pages. 
Sons, New York. $2.00. 

Business letters, the business talks, advertise- 
ments, sales literature, business forms, the new- 
paper, and the magazine are treated in thor- 
ough detail by Mr. Opdycke. 

Intended primarily for the commercial pupil, 
it forms also a valuable compendium for the 
office, with its authoritative forms and conven- 
ient index. 

Frank B. Vanderlip has written the intro- 
duction. In recommending the book he points 
out the wide-spread neglect of correspondence. 

‘Too frequently, a great part of the business 
correspondence of a large organization is in 
the hands of untrained, uneducated, and some- 
times, slovenly letter writers. An effect is pro- 
duced that is anything but the representation 
of a well-conducted business. The managers 
frequently pay all too little attention to the 
character of the more or less routine corre- 
spondence. But it is that correspondence 
through which most of the customers may have 
their contact with the organization, and if the 
correspondence is clumsily phrased, the good 
work of the managers may be wholly counter- 
acted because some clerk, who has not learned 
to write business English, can not say clearly, 
easily, and in good business style those simple 
things that it is his duty to write. 

‘‘ Business letter writing is one of the essen- 
tial tools in the trade of business. It is a 
technical accomplishment that can be learned by 
any intelligent person with a fair education.” 
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By John B. 
Charles Scribner’s 


SPECIALISTS IN 


BRIDGEPORT, CONN. 
Newark, N. J. 


FLETCHER-THOMPSON, 


ENGINEERS 
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A minister, in addressing his flock, began: 
‘As I gaze about, I see before me a great 


many bright and shining faces.”’ Just then 
eighty-seven powder puffs came out. 


It was a hot, sultry session in the courts, 
and the judge was thinking other than judicial 
thoughts. 

Finally the lawyer said: ‘‘ He claims his 
wife was intractable, your honor, so he beat 
her into subjection with a golf club.” 

‘How many strokes?” asked the judge ab- 
sently. 


Telephone Operator —I have your party. 
Deposit five cents, please. 

Voice from Pay Station — Whaz zat? 

Operator — Please deposit your money. 

Voice from Pay Station — Listen; what I 
want is conversation with a friend, not financial 
advice from a stranger. 


A stout woman, wedged into a crowded car, 
was having difficulty in getting into her tightly 
buttoned jacket pocket to extract a fare. 

** Madam,” said the man next to her, during 
her fruitless struggles, ‘‘ let me pay your fare.” 

She protested rather indignantly. 

“My only reason for wishing to do so,” he 
said, “‘ is that you’ve unbuttoned my suspenders 
three times trying to get into your pocket.” 


A traveling man was talking to the propri- 
etor of a jewelry store. “I see your sign reads 
‘A Fraud, Jeweler.’ That sounds bad; why 
don’t you use your full given name?” he asked. 

“Well,” replied the proprietor, “ my full 
name would sound worse; it is Adam.” 


‘Your uncle seems hard of hearing.” 
“ Hard of hearing! Why, once he conducted 
family prayers kneeling on the cat! ” 


INC. 


ARCHITECTS 


INDUSTRIAL PLANT DESIGN FOR 20 YEARS 
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Legislative News 


There is little likelihood that the Donovan 
policy of advising on the legality or illegality 
of proposed mergers with reference to anti- 
trust laws will be carried on to any great ex- 
tent during Attorney-general Mitchell’s admin- 
istration. The Department of Justice is rather 
disposed to allow corporation attorneys to in- 
terpret the laws, decisions of the Supreme 
Court and of the Department of Justice in 
anti-trust cases, rather than assume the liability 
of future embarrassment which might occur 
should any corporation overstep the bounds of 
their advices. 


President Hoover is highly in favor of trade 
associations which will disseminate information 
to guide production and sales policies, thus giv- 
ing independent manufacturing concerns the 
benefit which they hope to gain from merging. 
This program has come about largely through 
a feeling, quite pronounced in some circles, by 
the present epidemic of “ mergeritis”’ which 
may result in combinations which are too un- 
wieldy for economic expediency. 


The Farm Board which is rapidly being 
formed will likely proceed slowly with refer- 
ence to any action, having a tendency toward 
an upset of private business, in favor of sub- 
sidized cooperatives. The tendency is in favor 
of cooperative organizations as marketing 
agents and stabilization corporations to take 
up the slack in lean years, but with Alexander 
Legee at the head of the board, this change 
will undoubtedly be a gradual one to permit 
of satisfactory adjustment of existing merchan- 
dising methods. 


Foreign protests against high tariff legisla- 
tion as recorded in the Hawley house measure 
are pouring into Washington in ever increas- 
ing numbers. This has always been the case 
in previous contemplated tariff increases, but 
according to Washington gossip, the present 
clamour is more widespread and bitter. Other 
tariff scholars do not see any special significance 
in these utterances which will affect foreign re- 
lations. The ultimate law may be expected to 
contain many higher duties than the 1922 law, 
but an opinion now expressed by some Senators 
and by President Hoover is that present rates 
in the House bill will be lowered in the Senate. 
Party lines will be severed and high tariff oppo- 
sition will be crystallized for a determined 
stand on the Senate floor. Final enactment may 
be expected sometime in November. 


The State Board of Finance and Control au- 
thorized the State Prison Board of Directors 
to make definite plans for changes in the 
prison’s workshops in view of the recent pas- 
sage of the Cooper-Hart federal act which for- 
bids the interstate shipment of prison goods. 


The decision handed down in the McCook 
case by the Supreme Court of Errors invali- 
dates 1493 bills now on the statute books of 
Connecticut, 354 of which were signed, con- 
trary to the new ruling, more than three days 
after the closing of the 1929 Legislature. Al- 
though no funds were provided for the neces- 
sary expenses connected with another legislative 
session, it is the belief of political leaders that 
an extra session will be called soon to validate 
these acts, which date back to 1919. 


LEO F. CAPRONI & CO. 


ENGINEERS AND CONSTRUCTORS 


Specializing in the 

Design and Construction 

of Industrial Buildings 
Warehouses, Storage Buildings 


1056 CHAPEL STREET 
NEW HAWVEN, CONNECTICUT 


TELEPHONE 7-6465 


Garages, Aircraft Hangers, 

Oil Stations, Railroad Buildings, 
Machine Shops, and 

Stone Working Plants. 











S. S. T. A. D. JONES, Unloading at our New Haven Pier 


Cut Rehandling Costs 


By Using Our Facilities 


TEN THOUSAND FIVE HUNDRED TONS 
of NEW RIVER coaL discharged each week. 
A 40,000 Ton Storage Pile—solves your 
emergency — reduces your storage—SAVES 
YOUR MONEY. Our service is within the 
reach of the nearest telephone. 


T. A. D. JONES @ CoO., Inc. 


BRIDGEPORT NEW HAVEN NEW YORK 








Sales Exchange 


In this department members may list without charge any new or used 


equipment or supplies. 


All copy must be in the hands of the editor by 


the fifteenth day of the month preceding publication. 


FOR SALE 
Boiler. 
1— Vertical 6 H.-P. boiler, 30” diameter, 5’ long, 
made with ’ steel shell and fire-box 3g”; 2 heads 
and contains 48 tubes 2” diameter and 3’ long 
Excellent condition and reasonable in price. 


Address S$. E. 203. 


Plunger Pumps. 
2—+ x 6 Goulds Triplex plunger pumps, belt 
iriven, capacity 60 gallons per minute. 
Address S. E. 199. 


Steel. 
1,000 Ibs. 7/16” diameter cold rolled steel, 6’ lengihs. 
1,963 lbs. 7/16” diameter cold rolled steel 8%’ 
lengths. 
The above of very good finish. 
Address S. E. 200. 


Gcrinders. 
1 No. 6 Besly double-disc grinder. 
1— Blount 20” wet grinder. 
1—3-compartment Triad gas hardening furnace. 
1 — Follett time stamp. 


Address: S. E. 201. 


Electric hoist. 


—Lo-Hed electric hoist, 1,000 pounds capacity, 
Made by 
American Engineering Company for use on an 
over-head track; Model No. A-%4, 
cal condition. 


Address: S. E. 202. 


1 
20 ft. lift, 3 phase, 60 cycle, 220 volts. 


in good mechani- 


WANTED TO BUY 
Lathe. 
One good lathe, with a 10° bed, used or rebuilt. 
Address S. E. 198. 


FACTORY SPACE 
FOR SALE. In Milford, building, 


x 135’ containing approximately 20,000 sq. ft., of 


factory 
heavy frame construction, covered with asbestos 
shingles. Fully equipped with automatic sprinklers, 
vacuum steam heating, freight elevator, 100 HP. 
boiler and well lighted. Suitable for medium manu- 
ca adjoins side-track of R. R. 
Good labor market and overnight freight shipments 
to and from New York. 


facturing. Lot 130’ x 237 


Employment Service 


This department is open to members free of charge. 


All copy must be in the 


hands of the editor by the fifteenth day of the month preceding publication. 


CREDIT MAN — American, age 45, for many years 
with the Fisk Rubber Company on credits and col- 
lections, is desirous of connecting with a Connecticut 
manufacturer. Address P. W. 410. 


PAY-ROLL MAN—College graduate, wth one 
vears experience in pay-roll and auditing, wishes 


Address P. W. 411. 


position in this line. 


PURCHASING AGENT — Several years experi- 
ence with large Connecticut manufacturers in charge 


of purchasing. Address P. W. 370. 


EXECUTIVE 


othee, selling and executive work. 


Age 46, married. Experienced in 


Mechanically in- 
Desires new 


clined business connection offering 


/pportunity salary. 


rather than large immediate 


Address P. W. 408 


References. 
TRANSPORTATION 
Married. 


2 years of billing, routing and rating for Railroad 
Company ; 


EXECUTIVE — Age 37. 
University Graduate. Experience covers, 
5 vears with U. S. Government under civil 
service; tariff examiner with Interstate Commerce 
Commission and rate clerk with War Department; 
11 years as industrial trafhe manager. Thoroughly 
familiar with coastwise and trans-Atlantic shipping 


and rates to all territories throughout U. S. 
P. W. 409. 


Address 


EXECUTIVE — Worked up from clerical woiker 
to office manager of public utilities concern in 10 
years; organized and managed retail musical estab- 
lishment for 8 years; for 12 years held positions of 
responsibility in industrial sales work. Desires to 
locate in Connecticut preferably in managerial work. 


Address P. W. 403. 


CHIEF ELECTRICIAN — Age 36, two dependents. 
18 years’ experience, mostly in the industrial field. 
On road 3 years as sales engineer in supervisory 
capacity. Desires connection with Conrecticut manu- 
facturer. Address P. W. 412. 


SALESMAN —A_ successful salesman desires to 
locate in Connecticut — prefers connection with firm 
not selling more than six lines, one good line more 
knows N. E. territory, free to 
travel in any section of country. Has been accustomed 


desirable. Has car, 


to a drawing account against commission earned. 
Has been earning better than $5000 a year. Not a 
drifter —has only been with three concerns. Can 
Address P. W. 413. 


give best of references. 











riMAfORs 


Up or Down 


Upstairs or downstairs, the safety of your employes, the efh- 
ciency of your plant, the safe handling of your goods, the 
impression on the stranger within your gates—how much 
depends on the right kind of an elevator! The best there are 
are made in Connecticut. Call us in to consult with you 
and to submit quotations on freight or passenger equipment. 


THE EASTERN MACHINERY CO. 
38 Gregory Street 
NEW HAVEN, CONNECTICUT 


Sales and Service Offices at Hartford, Bridgeport, Waterbury 


Purchasing Power 


of readers is the 


Printers to the 


Manufacturers 
Correct Test 


of the value of any 
advertising medium | since 1836. 


of Connecticut 


Kn— OO 


Connecticut Industry 
gets the attention of all 
major manufacturing 
executives and purchas- 


ing agents in Connecticut 


The Case, Lockwood & Brainard Co. 
Hartford, 
Conn. 


NO 


Write for advertising rates—today 








Dollar Line 


Express—Freight 
Refrigerator-Passenger 
U. S. Mail Services 


‘SI NTERCOASTAL WESTBOUND’’ 


FORTNIGHTLY SAILINGS between Boston, New 
York, Los Angeles, San Francisco. Cargo for Oak- 
land, Portland, Seattle and all inland destinations 
subject to San Francisco trans-shipment. 


nm ’ 
‘*Rounp—lTHE—WorLD”’ 
FORTNIGHTLY SAILINGS between Boston, New 
York, Havana, Colon, Balboa, Los Angeles, San 
Francisco, Honolulu, Kobe, Shanghai, Hongkong, 
Manila, Singapore, Penang, Colombo, Suez, Port 
Said, Alexandria, Naples, Genoa, Marseilles thence 
New York. 


**TRANS—PacIiFIc’’ 


WEEKLY SAILINGS between Los Angeles, San 
Francisco, Honolulu, Yokohoma, Kobe, Shanghai, 
Hongkong, Manila. 


DOLLAR STEAMSHIP LINE 


25 Broadway 
Bowling Green 3144 Hubbard 0221 
NEW YORK BOSTON 


HARRY T. BREW, Commercial Agent 
P. O. Box 55 


177 State St. 


Waterbury, Conn. 


Good Printing Plates 


Advertising men know 
that illustrating, design- 
ing and good printing 
plates are one of the 
essential mechanics for 
producing satisfactory 
results in printed litera- 
ture. 


Advertising Art 
and Engraving 


PLIMPTON BLDG. ANN & PEARL ST 


‘VAAN 


( 


MACHINERY 


MACHINE. PARTS 
DESIGNING 


We have the complete equipment to handle 
your machine work on a_ contract basis. 
We also maintain a competent engineering 
department and are prepared to undertake the 
development, design and manufacture of ma- 
chinery for any purpose. 


GEARS—WoRMS— CAMS 


OF EVERY DESCRIPTION CUT TO ORDER 


THE 
SPECIAL MACHINERY Co. 


HARTFORD, CONN. 


Your Travel cAgent and 
Your Business 


True, much of our time is spent in arranging 
oe trips—that is our business. But remem- 
t also, please, that where time is a factor or 
when detail is considerable, this agency can 
of the greatest assistance to the business man. 
Arranging hotel accommodations, securing 
tickets and reservations—determining routes and 
connections, are important matters which can be 
eine quickly taken care of by the Davis Travel 


Tvice. 


F. IRVIN DAVIS 


TICKETS & TOURS 
102 PEARL STREET ~ Street Floor Office 
Hartford Cable Address “FIDAVIS” 


TRAVEL qp SERVICE 
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THE CASE, LOCKWOOD & BRAINARD CO. 
HARTFORD, CONN. 








